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WHY DO WORDS BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS? 


The vagaries of words—their ups and downs, the way they can go 
off at tangents or be led astray by their associations—make a fascinat- 
ing study even for the student who’s not a specialist in philology. For 
such students there’s valuable help in 


LANGUAGE AND ITS GROWTH 


Scott - Carr - Wilkinson 


Everyone who wants to be intelligent about language change will be 
interested in Language and Its Growth. Long the standard work in 
its field, it is useful as a class text for college courses or for the high- 
school reference shelf, 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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TWO SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

Prevented by conditions in Europe from sending 
young Americans to Rome for classical research, the 
American Academy in Rome will award two special 
thousand-dollar Prize Scholarships for study in_ this 
country in 1941-2. Recipients will be selected after a 
competition for which unmarried citizens not over 
thirty years of age may apply until February 15. Ap 
plication forms and information are obtained from the 
Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 


Park Avenue, New York City. 


REVIEWS 


The Roman Citizenship. By A. N. Surrwin- 
WHITE. vi, 315 pages. Clarendon Press, Oxford 
1939 $7. 

The great tdumph of Roman imperialism was the 
way in which all peoples of the Orbis Terrarum were 


led to consider themselves possessors of a communis 





patria, as citizens of Rome. 

The purpose of this book is to trace the steps by 
which this end was achieved and to present some evalu- 
ation of its quality in the declining centuries of the 
Roman world. The author begins with the significant 
location of Rome at the crossing of the Tiber. He then 
develops the close relationships existing among the 
Latins in early times which made easy the development 
of a community of rights among the Latins and the 
eventual absorption of many Latin communities. There 
is a detailed discussion of the early treaties and of the 
social and legal aspects of Latinity. Then follows a 
discussion of the origin of the municeps and of the 
concept of civitas sine suffragio which the author 
assigns to Campania in contradistinction to the belief 
that Caere was first to receive this status. The character 
and government of Latin and Roman colonies and their 
part in the expansion of Rome and Latium throughout 
Italy receive detailed treatment. Succeeding chapters 
deal with the federation of Italian allies, with the 
influence of Roman systems of government on their in- 


stitutions and with the final me ation of Italy after 


the Social War. In the organization of Italian munici- 
palities after the extension of citizenship the author 
quite certainly proves that the process was gradual and 
to a large extent local, controverting the idea that the 
Italian communities lost rights of local government 
until Caesar created de novo a municipal system in 
Italy. A brief discussion of Re ‘publican use of the free 
and allied status of communities in the provinces con- 
cludes Part I. 

There are certain difficulties in the presentation of 
this material which do not appear in Part I'. These are 
due in large measure to the paucity of sources, the 
character of those that survive and to the existence of 
controversy. In part, they are due to faulty construction 
in the writing of the book. Lack of introductory state- 
ments or clear conclusions or summaries of arguments 
make the author’s thoughts difficult to follow. The in- 
troduction into the text of criticism of other writers in- 
creases this confusion by disturbing the thought and 
by introducing chronological elements that are discord- 
ant. This first section pt the book is therefore un- 
necessarily hard to read and to comprehend. The re- 
viewer is reminded of a classic criticism, “This book is 
a mine of information; but you must be your own 
miner.” 

Part IT which deals with the Principate is free from 
many of the complexities of the carly section and Is 
much clearer in presentation. The author presents first 
the development of imperial policy and secondly the 
expressions of sentiment found in ins¢ riptions, in formal 
actions of communities, and in the writings of men of 
letters. 

The first large scale extension of the Roman citizen- 
ship in provincial areas is found under Caesar and 
Augustus. The prerequisites for grants seem to have 
been the presence of Italian settlers and of well-Roman- 
ized natives to whom Latin rights could safely be given. 
Such grants seem to have been for the most part in 
the western areas. No striking difference in policy be- 
tween the two men is to be noticed save in their attl- 
tude toward Greeks and freedmen when Augustus was 
decidedly more conservative. Claudius in his celebrated 
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ants is active as the direct successor of this earlier 
plan. The Flavians and Antonines bring the work to 
flood tide with the establishment of veteran settle- 
ments, and the granting of municipal charters in large 
numbers in the western provinces, in Africa, and in 
Dacia. In the East grants seem to have been made for 
the most part to individuals and these sparingly. 

On pages 198-9 the author defends the municipalities 
against the charge of decline in the Antonine period. 
With the explanation that the provision for com- 
pulsory nomination may have been a routine act to 
provide against accidental possibilities the reviewer has 
no quarrel. That the curatores were appointed “to re- 
strain the enthusiasm of municipalities rather ~ to 
bolster up a failing system” may possibly be so. It 1s 
a matter of opinion. However, it seems to me oe such 
paternalistic interference, if not a sign of decline, cer 
tainly became an immediate cause. 

With the Antonines came the vision of < 
world in which Italy had lost its special sania Prov- 
incials had already been drawn into the Senate. Rome 
was becoming coterminous with the empire. The 
Roman citizenship which was thus extended became 
specialized in function. Only a few provincials had ever 
held office; the right of suffrage was gone. But the new 
citizens received an improved social status, the full 


1 Roman 


protection of the jura privata of the Roman law, and 
the right of “appeal unto Caesar.” 

The process was completed when the Severi extended 
municipal rights to the eastern cities and when Caracal- 
lus (sic) made all men citizens by the celebrated Con- 
stitutio. The author feels that this document had no 
economic motivation and little practical effect. It was 
rather, he holds, recognition of a fact in being and 
designed as a sentimental expression of the majestas of 
the Roman people. By so doing “he finally stripped the 
citizenship of any specific content . ... Henceforth a 
man was a Roman citizen simply because he was a free 
inhabitant of the civilized world.” 

The concluding chapters deal with the attitude of 
the provincials as expressed in inscriptions, in oracles, 
and in the writings of the later period. The author 
notes in the western provinces the search after charters 
and the grant of colonial status, in the East the compe 
tition for temples of the imperial cult. Problems of 
provincial revolts are discussed and explained even to 
the third-century secessions. By the closing days of the 
empire all men felt themselves to be Roman in a world 
threatened by barbarians. The feeling of common citi 
zenship in Rome persisted strongly in a time when its 
reality was expressed only in retrospect. 

The book is a great contribution to Roman studies 
and deserves careful reading. There are many minor 
points about which differences of opinion are to be 
found. The author's arguments challenge many tradi 


uonal views; but they are founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the sources and provocative of thought. 

The construction of the book brings a problem which 
depends on a matter of taste. Latin texts are quoted 
copiously with the translation given in the footnotes. 
To the reviewer this is a bad practice. The casual reader 
who needs the translation must interrupt his reading to 
search for it, sometimes finding it on the next page. 
It would have been better for students therefore if the 
translation had been in the body of the book and the 
texts in the footnote. This of course is a matter of 
never-ending dispute and one can only express a per- 
sonal opinion. It does not detract from the fact that 
this is a book of great value to students of history and 
the classics. 


Wa twace E. CALpweLyi 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Friihe Berichte der 
74 pages, 2 figures, 
Munich 


Germanen im Kampf. 

Romer. By Hermann Roru. 

3 maps. Albert Langer/George Miller, 

1939 0.80 M. 

This little volume aims obviously to present to 
Germans who are unable to read Greek or Latin an 
account of the conduct of the ancient Germans on the 
battlefield. For this purpose excerpts from the works 
of eight Greek and Latin historians are cited. (The 
author says “translated and edited.”) The accounts 
deal with the defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones by 
Marius, Caesar's war with Ariovistus, and the struggles 
of Arminius. 

The author complains in the introduction (3-4) 
the difficulty in establishing a valid account of the 
Germans of antiquity on the battlefield. The ancient 
historians, all writing from the Roman point of view, 
give us a very “disproportionate and fragmentary” 
picture. Most of the contemporary accounts are lost. 
We are generally compelled to use second and third 
hand reports. F inally, historians of antiquity were much 
more interested in questions of style and rhetoric than 
in a critical approach to the subject. 

With these thoughts in mind, the author has trans- 
lated some of the ancient accounts bearing upon his 
subject, omitting from the original sources paragraphs, 
sentences, or even phrases if they contained no definite 
references to the Germans. The result is unsatisfactory 
to the reader who is not moved by the author's for- 
givable national pride. The passages quoted are ade- 
quately translated, but one cannot justify the inclusion 
of such a passage as Fragment 13 of Appian’s De Rebus 
Gallicts revealing the perfidy of the consul Papirius 
Carbo which is quoted in full (12) while in referring 
to Caesar's Commentaries complete silence is main- 
tained about B.G. 4.1-19 and 6.21-4. 
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The authorities quoted for these accounts are Appian, 
Caesar, Cassius Dio, Florus, Orosius, Velleius Paterculus, 
Plutarch (Marius), and Tacitus (Annals). 


of each passage cited 1s listed at the conclusion of the 


passage. It is unfortunate that the editor did not add 
the actual reference at this point instead of quoting all 
sources together in his Quellen-Nachweiss on page 73. 
An error is to be noted in the reference to Caesar's 
Gallic War 1.30-54. 

On page 32 the twelfth legion erroneously receives 
the recognition of escorting "ae to his parley with 
Anovistus (B.G. 1.42). Vs mae: name is misspelled 
on page 30. 

The notes (7off.) while few and brief, are thought- 
fully prepared for the reader unacquainted with this 
field. This work, possibly useful to Germans, has been 
done so much more thoroughly by other authors, both 
in English and in German, that it will not receive wide 
acceptance in America. 

Rosert H. CHAsTNEY 
TOWNSEND HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


A History of Western Civilization. By Arruur 
P. Watts. xxxvii, 786; xvii, 1055 pages. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. Vol. I, 1939; Vol. II, 1940 $3.75 


each 


The number of surveys of western civilization ap- 
pearing in the last few years is amazing. These range 
from great cooperative undertakings such as the Cam 
bridge Ancient History, whose twelfth and concluding 
volume appeared last spring, and individual large-scale 
works such as Toynbee’s A Study of History, 
vanced through the sixth volume, in which nine civili- 


now ad 


zations are analyzed, their geneses, growth, breakdowns 
and disintegrations, with their causes, to less ambitious 
works written expressly for classroom use. In the past 
two years such surveys have appeared by Swain, Bos 
senbrook, Smith, and Case, Geise, Trever, Couch and 
Geer, and Webster, and still others are promised for 
the near future. Among the best is the work under 
review. 

These two volumes of 1800 pages of text, with nine 
colored maps, innumerable sub-chapter headings, biblio 
graphies of English works for each of the twenty-eight 
chapters, and copious indexes of fifty pages, present the 
panorama of western civilization from the Greeks to 
the present. They are based on years of classroom ex 
perience, frankly a te xtbook without prete nsion to the 
use of primary sources. Volume I carries the story 
through the Renaissance, while Volume II, beginning 
with the Protestant Revolt, 1940. It is 
avowedly a history of civilization, written with the idea 
that this is me rely the record of man’s continuous ad 
justment to his changing environment, the totality of 
his material and spiritual achievement. Political history 


brings it to 


The author 


is therefore used only as a necessary background to 
make “the 
furnishes the 


march of time” since it 


chronological framework without 


understandable, 
alone 
unrelated 
Hence the emphasis is on causal relationships 


which history would be a mere jumble of 
events. 
and the interpretation of the political, economic, social, 


religious and especially the intellectual—literature, 
philosophy, art, science, medicine and hygiene, music, 
finance, etc.—phases which collectively make up the 
factual material of each succeeding people and epoch, 
and which underlie our present culture. Reading such a 
work shows how dynamic history 1s, since human 
society everywhere 1s changing and adding to its in- 
herited comple x of ideas and institutions, which 1s true 
of every civilization and its history from the earliest 
clay records of Sumer to the recording of current 


events in the newspapers of today. 

To treat so comprehensive a subject so briefly has 
necessitated, of course, large-scale compressions, omis- 
sions (e.g. nothing is said of the Far East or India nor 
of reat. beyond mentioning our Revolution), a nd 
generalizations, which have given the work an impres- 
sion of sketchiness. But pa A ‘nsation is a relative mat- 
ter if we remember that Gibbon required six quarto 
volumes for the story of thirteen centuries of East 
European history while Macaulay used five volumes to 
write seventeen years of English history. Compression 
in a textbook is essential, since it aims merely to ac- 
quaint the student with some idea of man’s cultural 
development and with some appreciation of the contri- 
butions made by various peoples of the past to the 
Each historian must use his own 


Ss the proportionate importance of 


stream of culture. 
yardstick in measurin 
such contributions. 
Doubtless, then, some will find that devoting 83 
pages- to the Greeks, 
“one of the greatest contributions that any people ever 
with their gift of liberty and democracy, and 


including thirty to their culture- 


made” 
57 pages to four hundred years of the world’s greatest 
which laid the basis for western 
civilization, is far too little. On the other hand 64 
pages of Volume II are given to feudalism, 68 to a de- 
tailed account of medieval towns and trade and gg to 
that of medieval culture. While 
to the Renaissance and 83 to the Reformation, 105, of 
Volume II are concerned with economic and_ social 
changes from 1600 to 1800 and 123—the longest chap- 
to cultural changes in the same cen- 


empire— that of Rome 


5 pages are devoted 


ter in the book- 
turies. Only 25 are given to the French Revolution and 
in the same chapter 27 to Napoleon while 60 are as- 
signed to the World War, i.e. the period from the 
Hague Conferences of 1898 to the armistice of 1918. 
Such a 
about the importance and character of the French 
Revolution, once regarded as “the greatest single event 


ratio shows the change in historical opinion 
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in history” and abnormal in its appearance, but now as 
the natural outcome of economic, social, and political 
conditions of the time, and with more stress on the 
constructive value of its early years than on its de- 
structive results as a whole, especially bloodshed. 

The chapters on “The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church” (V) and “The Medieval Church, 604-1216” 
(IX) in Volume | and the opening one on the Protest- 
ant Revolt in Volume II are of course controversial, but 
are, in the reviewer's opinion, presented with scholarly 
restraint and impartiality. Criticism of the church is 
levelled at the institution and not at its beliefs or 
teachings. The chapter on Nationalism (IX) will also 
arouse controversy, for the author takes the position 
that it is a movement which originated during the 
early part of the French Revolution on the basis of 
the state system of the preceding four centuries, against 
the usual view that it is a continuous development since 
the Middle Ages to our time. The final chapter, “Be- 
tween Two World Wars, 1918-1940’”—even though 
the present war is in no sense yet a world war- is a 
gem of condensed information in 53 pages, the clearest 
exposition that the reviewer has seen of the evil results 
of the Versailles Treaty culminating in the outbreak of 
1939. 

In a work of such scope it is inevitable that mis- 
takes should occur, especially in those fields in which 
the author is not a specialist. Thus in the brief sketch 
of the Oriental nations in the Introduction the Sumer- 
ians were not Semites (xxix) and irrigation was their 
invention rather than that of the later Babylonians 
(xxxi). Too little is said of Assyria, the originator of 
the provincial and postal systems, and nothing of 
Chaldaea which disseminated most of the preceding 
astronomical lore over the ancient world. In Egyptian 
history it is better to speak of the Middle Kingdom 
rather than Empire (xxx), and greater clearness 
should have been used about the invention of the 
alphabet, which the author assigns to the Egyptians 
(xxxi) and again to the Phoenicians (xxxv). 

In the Graeco-Roman chapters Naples and Cumae 
(11) were not identical: Solon’s constitution was pro 
mulgated in 594 and not in 593 B.c. (20), one of the 
great dates in cultural history, and the constitution of 
Cleisthenes in 510 B.c.- the year in which Hippias 
was banished, rather than in 502 (25). Persia con- 
quered Egypt in 525 and not 521 B.c. (26). The Delian 
treasury was transferred to Athens in the year 454 B.C. 
(30) and Pericles’ activity began with the ostracism of 
Cimon in 461 B.c., though it was uncontested only by 
444 (28). The idea that ‘Alexander was a drunkard and 
that his carly death was due to debauchery (44) is no 
longer held. The Athenian painter was Apelles and not 
Appeles (70) and Hipparchus did not introduce lati- 
tude and longitude (77), for this was done one hun 


dred and fifty years earlier by Pytheas, as the author 
also states (78). Anatolia, at least since the Byzantine 
province of the name, is regarded as corresponding with 
Asia Minor and so is not in the latter (86). Only the 
last three of the “Five Good Emperors” were Antonines 
(135) and five, not six emperors were assassinated in 
238, the “year of six emperors” (136). The Roman 
throne was not “frequently auctioned” by the army, 
but only once, in 193, by the Pretorian Guard (ibid.); 
Celts and Gauls were identical (162), and ‘ ‘Mighty 
Mother of the Gods” should yield to the usual trans- 
lation “Great Mother” (174). Most philosophical sys- 
tems had “personal founders” (171), and Christianity 
certainly borrowed Dec. 25 and Sunday—*“the venerable 
day of the sun” as Constantine called it in his decree 
of 319 making it a day of rest—from Mithraism. The 
causes of the decline of Rome (200f.) seem inadequate 
and it is more than doubtful if Christianity should be 
called “the least important” of thern. 

But such mistakes hardly impair the usefulness of the 
work. Dr. Watts has done a painstaking piece of com- 
pilation; his organization of the vast material, his 
breadth of view displayed in telling the fascinating 
story of the diffusion of western culture through the 
ages, and his general perspective over the long range of 
the story of man, are all to be praised. His style, ever 
simple, direct and clear, though somewhat dry, makes 
the reading of his book a delight. 


Watter Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I documenti costantiniani della “Vita Con- 
stantini” di Eusebio di Cesarea. By IRENE 
DANIELE. xill, 226 pages. Universitas Gregoriana, 


Rome 1938 (Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. XIII, Series 
fagult. hist. ecclesiasticae, sectio B, N. 1). 15 ie 


The question of the authenticity and value of the 
documents which are supposed to emanate from Con- 
stantine, which Eusebius reproduces in his panegyric 
of the empcror, has been debated so often, and so 
elaborately, that one approaches any new study of this 
famous prob lem with great curiosity. The present con- 
tribution is a thesis presented to the Faculty of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Gregorian University. 

In secking to prove definitely and completely that 
the documents are authentic, the author displays great 
diligence and enthusiasm. He marshals all possible 
arguments and examines all aspects of the evidence. 
Unfortunately, he has not succeeded in producing a 
work which will be definitive and will either put an 
end to the controversy or form the chief point of de- 
parture for future debate. Any new offering in an in- 
volved question of this kind calls not only for zeal, 
which the author certainly has, but for acumen and 
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skill, which he does not display in sufficient measure. 
The book is ill-written and ill-organized; in the hands 
of an experienced scholar it would have come to half, 
or less, of its present length. The author apparently 
feels that the repetition i a statement makes it more 
impressive, and he commits the capital error of repro- 
ducing all the processes of his thought, and all the 
ramifications of his researches, without realizing very 
clearly that a major part of his task was to sift and 
point up his results. 

Scholars will understand that these are the faults of 
a maiden effort which apparently was not submitted to 
rigorous criticism and revision before publication, but 
few (unless they share the author’s enthusiasm for the 
subject) will have the patience to worry through a 
vast mass of material which has already been treated 
by men of the dexterity and wisdom of Seeck, Victor 
Schultze, Schwartz, Batiffol and Harnack, to name only 
the most illustrious. One even becomes a little dubious 
of the author’s competence to treat the subject at all; 
it is somewhat disconcerting to be referred regularly to 

“Paoly Wissowa,” and the misspellings in the Greek 
are so uniform that one wonders whether they are typo- 
graphical errors. 

The task which the author set himself was ex- 
tremely difficult. One hopes that he will later return to 
the subject with greater experience and with = skill 
which will do justice to his eloquence. 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Homily on the Passion by Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, with Some Fragments of the Apoc ryphal 
Ezekiel. Edited by Campsett BoNNeR. 1x, 202 
pages, 2 plates. Christophers, London and Unt 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia (1940) 


(Studies and Documents, XII) $5. 


Melito of Sardis was a spiritual leader of the Church 
in Asia Minor during the latter part of the second 
century. Until now tg works have been represented by 
a few fragments and a number of titles mentioned by 
Eusebius. "Chen discovery of a nearly complete homily 
from the pen of this Ly ‘dian bishop i is an event of im- 
portance. Professor Bonner does justice to the import- 
ance of the event in his edition of the newly-identified 
homily. 

The text is based on the Beatty-Michigan papyrus 
codex already treated in detail by Puofenies Bonner in 
his Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek (Studies and 
Documents, VIII). The codex consists of fourteen 
leaves written in a fourth-century uncial hand; eight 
of the leaves belong to the Beatty Collection, six to the 
University of Michigan. The homily occupies slightly 
more than the last eight leaves of the codex. Along 
with the Beatty leaves are three fragments evidently 


— 


belonging to the same book, but containing a text 
bearing some resemblance to Ezekiel. Plate II of the 
present volume reproduces these fragments, Plate I a 
page of the homily. 

The text of Melito is presented on facing pages in 
this edition. The left-hand pages give an exact tran- 
script of the papyrus, the right-hand pages the edited 
text. The readings of the Beatty-Michigan codex are 
supplemented in part by those of four fragments, one 
Greek (Oxyrhynchus papyrus 1600), one Coptic (British 
Museum Or. Ms. 9035), and two Syriac (Brit. Mus. 
Add. 12156 and 12154). An exhaustive set of notes 
accompanies the text; a translation follows, in which 
the section numbers of the original are given for the 
sake of convenience. A helpful index verborum is sup- 
plied, both for Melito’s homily and the fragments of 
the apocryphal Ezekiel. 

Among the special topics developed in the intro- 
duction are those pertaining to Melito’s theology 
(27-30) and his use of the Bible (36-41). His quota- 
tions from the Old Testament present several interest- 
ing variations, some of which are in agreement with 
the versions of other patristic writers. Of Melito’s text 
Professor Bonner says (39) “Apart from the individual 
peculiarities of Melito’s text, it seems to be akin in 
part to A and in part to the Lucianic recension.” 
Melito’s theology is of a fairly simple type (27) “dom- 
inated by the conception of the divinity and the pre- 
existence of the Christ.” The editor calls attention to 
two passages of the homily in which a simple modalism 
is expressed; he feels certain that (28) “the close re- 
semblance of such passages to the Monarchian modal- 
ism of a later period is one of the reasons for the neg- 
lect and eventual loss of Melito’s works.” 

Especially valuable are the sections devoted to Mel- 
ito's style (20-7) and the influence of his homily on 
other writers, particularly Hippolytus (56-72). The 
student of Patristic and Byzantine Greek will find here 
several provoking suggestions, just as he will find in the 
text itself a body of new material for consideration. Of 
particular interest are the hymnodic passages occurring 
in the homily. Melito is an early link in the chain of 
Christian hymnographers. He pushes back the origin of 
Byzantine hymnography considerably; he testifies to 
the antiquity of many elements which appear in later 

Greek hymnody. There can be found in the works 
of later authors passages reminiscent of Melito’s de- 
scription of the Crucifixion. Professor Bonner states 
(67) that these are “partly due to an actual influence 
exerted by Melito’s work” and remarks also that gifted 
writers who treat the same theme tend to use similar 
phrases. He cites as an example Romanos’ Hymn on 
the Passion. This is undoubtedly true, but acquaintance 
with the corpus hymnorum byzantinorum leads to the 
conclusion that there is contained within it a con- 
tinuous textual and musical tradition whose origins 
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are of great antiquity. It is possible to find evidences 
of this tradition throughout the compositions of the 
Byzantine melodoi. Melito must be taken into con- 
sideration by students of Byzantine and Early Christ- 
ian hymnography, for it seems very probable that he 
was an important early practitioner of that art. 
Ho uis R. Upson 

DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Documents illustrating the reigns of Claudius 
and Nero, Collected by M. P. CHARLESWorRTH. 
vill, 42 pages. Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1939 3s. 6d. 

The author of the superb chapter on Claudius in 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume X, was eminently 
qualified to edit this collection of documents. The 
proportion of fifty utles for Claudius and twenty for 
Nero is roughly indicative of the larger significance 
modern historians attach to the former. As long as 
collections of this kind are selective, no critic has much 
right to quarrel with the editor for choosing as he 
pleases. Especially when we are warned that this 
pamphlet grew out of the editor's interest in certain 
documents to illustrate those two reigns. Even so, one 
wonders why the gist of Claudius’ speech on the restora- 
tion of the haruspices (Tacitus Ann. 11.15) has been 
omitted whereas three documents (Josephus Ant. lud. 
19.5.2, 3; 20.1.2) which Charlesworth considers, not as 
Claudius’ ipsissima verba, but as versions by Josephus, 
have been included. 

All the longer documents dealing with the important 
questions of Claudius’ reign are included in this collec- 
tion. Thus one can follow his policy of such problems 
as the worship of the living ruler, the claim of civilized 
subject communities to home rule, the area of privileges 
which can safely be given to the Jews, the rdle of the 
Senate in the making of the laws, the precedence of 
equity over statute in certain cases involving the exercise 
of citizenship, the timeliness of granting senatorial rep- 
resentation to deserving citizens from the provinces, the 
wisdom of adopting a fond and liberal interpretation of 
the constitution, and the need of lightening the tax 
burden. 

The section on building inscriptions gives no clue 
to the enormous amount of roadbuilding in western 
Europe. In the section on legislation one misses a docu- 
ment indispensable for an adequate understanding of 
Claudius’ franchise policy, the edict (Ulpian 3.6, Gaius 
1.32) granting the Roman franchise to Latins engaged 
in the 1 importation of provincial wheat into the capital. 
One looks in vain too for the diploma (CIL 3 page 
844, 16.1) making service in the fleet equivalent to 
that in the auxilia, that is, rewarding it with the grant 
of the Roman franchise. The documents relating to 


Nero are, as behooves a philhellene, preponderantly 
Greek. A list of the sources utilized would have helped 
the student to perceive at once what is to be found 
in this collection and what is missing. 

The assembling of Claudius’ speeches and pronounce- 
ments in one series fills a long-felt gap; it will fully 
justify the editor's hope of making easier the study of 
that emperor's style and thought. We are grateful to 
Charlesworth and to the Cambridge University Press 
for this service to students of the early Roman Empire. 
May this example spur the publication of similar collec- 
tions! They are sorely needed as long as biographers, 
classicists, and even historians persist in taking literary 
tradition as their sole or their chief guide in the recon- 
struction of the personality, policies, and achievements 
of the Roman emperors. 

Vincent M. ScramMuzza 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Christianity and Classical Culture. By Cuar_es 
Norris CocHrane. 1x, 523 pages. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford 1940 ($8) 

The transition from pagan to Christian civilization 
has been approached from a variety of standpoints, 
political, religious, philosophical, aesthetic, and the like. 
But seldom, if ever, has an author attempted to unite 
thought and action into a single pattern and to show 
its development from the first to the fifth century. To 
have constructed this pattern involved a postulate which 
has not always seemed legitimate to men called “his- 
torians”: the postulate that thought influences action 
and is neither Santayana’s “lyric cry” nor simple 
Freudian rationalization. 

Briefly, Mr. Cochrane presents pagan civilization as 
an expression of the idea that the State can preserve 
the values of life; that in the City man’s highest aspira- 
tions can be satisfied if only he will entrust them to a 
virtuous ruler. Christianity, on the other hand, thought 
of the City as a tempo: al fact which inevitably wauld 
disappear with the coming of the Kingdom. Man's 
real life was not here upon this earth. Thus the Chris- 
tian could demand an ecclesiastical supervision of the 
City which would necessarily be far more penetrating 
than the moral criticism of politics demanded by, for 
instance, Aristotle. 

There is no place here for a detailed examination of 
this work, each of whose pages will repay the closest 
reading. Mr. Cochrane not only has the learning of 
an as student, but the imagination of a human- 
ist. He sees similarity where others have noted only 
superficial difference, and detects important differences 
where others have noted only superficial similarity. 
Thus his discussion of Livy’s “preoccupation with form” 
(101) suggests the mold into which ancient psychology 
cast all character, to the extent that human types, 
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rather than individuals, became the proper subject 
matter of art, as in the Ars Poetica (119ff.). Again he 
sees how Plotinus, for all his similarities to Chainsion 
writers and his influence upon them, nevertheless is the 
termination of classical thought. 

No review would be complete unless its author paraded 
his own wisdom. (And no book which attempted so 
great a synthesis as Mr. Cochrane’s could avoid neglect- 
ing to some extent the complexities of its subject.) 
To satisfy this condition, we may as well point out 
that one could properly object to the following state- 
ment: “Of all the elements in Christian teaching, there 
was none more remarkable than the notion of progress 
and none more incongruous with the thought and prac- 
tice of classical antiquity” (243). Though a great many 
classical writers did indeed look upon history as progres- 
sive degeneration, many saw in it evidences of some 
sort of progress. Thus the myths of Prometheus and 
other culture-heroes indicate an anti-primitivistic strain 
and they are reinforced by at least the following pas- 
sages from Greek literature: Euripides, Suppliants 201- 
13; Hippocratic Corpus, Ancient Medicine, III 26; 
Archelaus, in Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Haer- 
esium I 9; Protagoras in Plato’s dialogue of that name, 
320C-323A; Critias, in Diels II 320-1; in fact the theme 
was general enough for Athenio to satirize it: see 
Athenaeus, Deipnos. 14.660-1. 

GeorcE Boas 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Das Einzelne bei Platon und Aristoteles. By 
ANDREAS PREISWERK. ix, 196 pages. Dieterich, Leip- 
zig 1939 (Philologus, Supplementband 32.1) 


Through a study of the treatment of the “individual” 
in Plato and Aristotle, the author has presented in an 
instructive way certain important differences between 
the two philosophers. Plato does not recognize that the 
concrete objects of the physical world are individual, 
for he denies them a determinate character. Determin- 
ateness depends on logical difference, and the objects 
of perception lack logical determinations. Hence the 
objects of perception are indefinite in character and are 
not objects of knowledge. In his earlier dialogues Plato 
regards particulars as an indefinite and aileeininane 
plurality. Yet in the later dialogues he modifies his 
view to the extent that he places the particular object 
in an intermediate position between the One and the 
Infinite. Its seemingly self-contradictory properties may 
be explained in terms of “otherness,” rather than as 
outright contradictions. Yet even in the later dialogues 
the particular is not definite except in so far as it con- 
forms to a scheme which progresses by regular division 
from the One to the Many. The method of division 
determines the relation of the particular to the scheme 


as a whole. Thus the particular becomes relevant to 
knowledge, but it is still not an individual, 1.e. not an 
independently real entity. 

Book Z of Aristotle’s Metaphysics presents a very dif- 
ferent analysis. The fundamental principle of this book 
is that the particular concrete object (rode 71) has a 
definite character, not merely in relation to a diaeretical 
structure, but in its own separate existence. Aristotle, 
like Plato, requires that the objects of knowledge be 
definite; and since he regards particulars as determinate 
individuals, he makes them the primary object of 
knowledge. In giving his analysis of the individual 
Aristotle is criticizing the Platonic view. Aristotle says 
that only the particular individual can exist by itself 
(yoprdv); universals cannot exist apart from the 
individual. The individual can be known because it 
has a determinate form (¢idSos). This form does not 
include accidental qualities, hence it can be defined. 
The form cannot exist apart from an individual, but 
the form embodied in one individual (e.g. the father) 
can cause the same form to be embodied in another 
individual (1.e. the son). The accidental qualities of 
objects are explained by matter (¢An), which differ- 
entiates objects of the same form by giving to each 
object arithmetical unity. For Aristotle matter is not 
mere negative lack of determinatenss, as it was for 
Plato, but a positive potentiality. It is distinct from 
mere grépyots. The individual, being a combination 
of matter and form, thus provides a common ground 
for both knowledge and reality. Neither form nor 
matter can exist by itself, for neither has individuality. 
Form gives to the individual its logical separateness, 
while matter gives it ontological separateness. 

It follows from Aristotle's analysis of the individual 
that the individual is the starting-point of all knowledge. 
Aristotle criticizes Plato’s method of division, which 
tries to conclude the particular from the universal. The 
correct method is just the reverse—to pass from the 
concrete individual to the addition, 
diaeresis as a method is too rigid and inflexible. It di- 
vides every class into two lesser classes, and thus often 
distorts the true relations of classes to each other. Its 
principles of division are often not essential, but only 
accidental, qualities. It is impossible to deduce or 
demonstrate the definition of the form of an individual 
from the division of universals. Individuality must be 
given; it cannot be found through the method of di- 


universal. In 


vision. 

Preiswerk concludes that Aristotle’s 
with Plato’s epistemology may be explained in terms 
of Aristotle’s disagreement regarding the determinate- 
ness of particular objec ts. There is a continuity in the 
two philosophers’ formulation of the problem of 
knowledge, but there is a decided difference in the solu- 
tions that they offer. 
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Preiswerk’s study contains a number of new in- 
terpretations, but its chief value, at least for the present 
reviewer, is in the perspective from which it views the 
differences between Plato and Aristotle. The discussion 
of Aristotle is somewhat longer and in my opinion more 
significant than the discussion of Plato. Yet the treat- 
ment of Plato has this merit, that it is derived from 
the dialogues and not reconstructed from Aristotle. The 
author has shown clearly how the problem of the de- 
terminate nature of individuals is related to the more 
general problems of epistemology, logic, and meta- 
physics, and thus he has succeeded in isolating with 
remarkable precision a fundamental difference between 
Plato and Aristotle. 

Putte De Lacy 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos. 
Premicre Partie: Le Codex 239 de Photius. By A. 
SeverYNS. Tome I: Etude Paléographique et Crit- 
ique. Xvi, 404 pages, 3 plates. Tome II: Texte, 
Traduction, Commentaire. Droz, Paris 
1939 (Bibliotheque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fasc. 78-9) 


Proclus’ Chrestomathy has come down to us only 
in fragments preserv ed partly i in some manuscripts of the 
lhad i chiefly in Codex 239 of Photius’ Bibliotheca. 
Its importance lies in the fact that it represents the 
most valuable source of information concerning the 
poems of the Epic Cycle, and the résumé of Photius 
which covers the first two books of the Chrestomathy 
contains an interesting discussion of the different kinds 
of poetry among the Greeks, such as lyric, iambic, 
elegiac, etc. 


298 pages. 


The first volume of the work of Severyns is a careful 
and painstaking examination of the manuscript tradi- 
tion, both direct and indirect, of Photius’ Bibliotheca 
which can be traced back to two Mss, Marcianus 450 
(roth c. a.., called A by Bekker) and Marcianus 451 
(12th c. a.p., called M by Martini) both found in the 
Marcian library in Venice. Of the two A stands nearer 
the common archetype, and being free from the arbi- 
trary corrections of scribes it represents more accurately 
the text of Photius. On the other hand, M is a direct 
descendant of a copy of Photius’ text corrected and re- 
vised by an apparently well educated reader whom the 
author, in a long and argumentative chapter, identifies 
with bishop Arethas, ‘te distinguished Byzantine 
bibliophile and scholar of the ninth century. 


The second volume is of briefer compass. It con- 
tains the text of Codex 239, a translation, and a very 
comprehensive and learned commentary which occupies 
about four-fifths of the entire volume. The detailed 


notes on nome, dithyramb, iamb, elegy, elegos, daph- 
nephoric, etc., are particularly instructive and amply 
testify to the author's wide acquaintance with Greek 
poetry. Both volumes are provided with a number of 
excellent indexes which enhance appreciably the service- 
ability of this bulky book. 

This is a work of immense industry and wide erudi- 
tion as well as a model of critical and meticulous 
scholarship. It is perhaps true that one should hardly 
think that an apparently unimportant and _ relatively 
unknown work like the Chrestomathy of the Neo- 
Platonist Proclus deserves such an exhaustive treatment 
as that which Mr. Severyns has given us, and to which, 
incidentally, he intends to issue a sequel in the near 
future, according to his own announcement in the 
preface. To be sure, Proclus, as the last and, after 
Plotinus, the most important representative of the Neo- 
Platonic school, has been the subject of many disserta- 
tions, articles and learned treatises, but as an historian 
of literature he has received, until now, scant attention. 
The reason for this neglect seems to be that the ma- 
jority of scholars impressed by Proclus’ philosophic 
stature failed to evince a more than ordinary interest in 
his contributions in the field of literature. 

It is in this last rdle that the author writes of Proclus 
in this work, and although the treatment tends, 
times, to become somewhat disquisitive and prolix, he 
handles his subject with sympathy and understanding 
and eminently succeeds in giving us a work which 
establishes beyond cavil the importance of Proclus as 
an additional valuable source of our knowledge of 
Greek literature in general and of Greek poetry in 
particular. 


P. S. Costas 
WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Zur Stilentwicklung der provinzialrémischen 
Plastik in Germanien und Gallien. By LotHar 
HaHL. 70 pages, 24 plates. Wittich, Darmstadt 1937 


The sculpture of the western Roman provinces 1S 
a deplorably neglected field, insofar as stylistic criticism 
is concerned. Ta be sure, in the majority of cases, its 
monuments are relatively poor in quality. Yet their 
importance for the history of art is great, especially in 
regard to two great problems which are rightly con- 
sidered fundamental today, the development of late 
antique art and the survival of antique forms and ideas 
in postantique art. In bulk, these sculptures offer amaz- 
ingly rich material for stylistic analysis of the develop- 
ment of art as well as for historical, sociological, religious 
and antiquarian problems, which have, almost exclus- 
ively, prevailed in their discussion. 

The state of publication reflects this situation: The 
reproductions of the great Corpus of Camille Espér- 
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andieu—the admirable result of the energetic activity 
of a single man—cannot and do not satisfy any stylistic 
interest. In the quality of its illustrations, the useful 
Germania Romana gives evidence of that antiquarian 
lack of taste and provincialism which is typical of the 
general attitude towards this subject. Only the great 
publication of the grave monuments from Neumagen 
deals adequately, in this respect, with a local, but not at 
all typical group. Other monographs, e.g. those on 
the Roman military the Rhine and 
Danube provinces, are not well enough illustrated, and 
their stylistic criticism is limited to typological classifi- 
cation. Only a few outstanding works such as the 
relief column from Moganza and the monument of 
Igel have been published in more or less adequate form. 
re practically un- 


gravestones of 


The great monuments of Provence 
published. The rest of the enormous i aan is. pub- 
lished in scattered reports and articles in periodic: als and 
museum catalogues, if at all, while the few standard 
examples appear in handbooks, which usually are not 
concerned with problems of the history of art. 

This situation reflects a scholastic conservatism visi- 
ble, on the other hand, in a scantiness of discussion. 
Little has been done since Furtwangler’s ingenious but 
rather impressionistic attempt to interpret the monu- 
ment of Adamkilissi as symptomatic of the process of 
formation of Roman provincial sculpture, a process, in 
his opinion, due to the activity of legionary stone- 
cutters from Northern Italy. A. Schober tried to define 
in general (Jahreshefte d. 6st. 


“provincial sculpture” 
In two amply illustrated 


arch. Inst. 26 [1930] 9- 10). 
books S. Ferri has again dealt with great masses of the 
material as expressions of a general barbarian provin- 
remotely and primitively reflecting Roman 
1931; Arte 


cialism, 
imperial art (Arte Romana sul Reno, 
Romana sul Danubio, 1933). 

One must keep this situation in mind in order to 
appreciate the work of Lothar Hahl in this Heidelberg 
doctor’s dissertation under the direction of the eminent 
Swiss archaeologist A. Salis. In its rich but con- 
densed text and its skillfully selected illustrations, this 
beginner’s work is of remarkable importance. It is based 
on sound method; it reveals a great ability for stylistic 
criticism, and it generally classifies an extensive mass 
of material adequately. The principal merit of the book 
is its comprehensive classification of monuments, which, 
on the whole, is convincing to this reviewer. 

Dr. Hahl begins by discussing (9-32) the evolution 
of sculptural style from Augustus to Constantine, 
dealing exclusively with monuments which are dated 
exactly or within narrow limits by external evidence. 
He lists sev enty-seven such monuments in an appendix 
(63-6). In most cases, they are epigraphically dated 
either by the indication of a consular date or by the 
name of an emperor or, on the basis of Ritterling’s 


P-W article Legio, by the temporary location of a 
military unit to which the deceased or dedicator be- 
longed. In the second major section (33-55), the author 
daaities a considerable number of sculptures within 
this previously established chronological framework on 
the basis of their stylistic characteristics. His compari- 
sons, which on the whole are convincing, in many Cases 
are further justified by such external indications as are 
provided by inscriptions and antiquarian details. While 
the first section is arranged chronologically, the second 
is differently organized. Here, Dr. Hahl has preferred 
a typological division, dealing in four sections with 
selected groups and types, and tracing the development 
of each group. These groups are: standing figures 
in native costume; female draped figures, primarily of 
the Four-deities-stones; seated fioures: and finally, the 
votive stones to the Matronae and to Nehalennia. This 
difference of organization is methodically justified, and 
it allows the reader to test the soundness of the argu- 
ment in each case. 

In these two sections, the discussion is primarily dedi- 
cated to the observation of such features as the style of 
drapery, the rendering of the human body and of space, 
and the distribution and function of light and shade. 
With the exception of the Matronae-stones, an original 
group from Germania Inferior, typological discussion of 
the compositions is excluded. The limitation of analysis 
also reveals the limited validity of Dr. Hahl’s con- 
clusions, convincing though these may be in themselves. 
Critics have generally refused to recognize any stylistic 
development 1 in the sculpture of dence regions. In op- 
position to this opinion, the author proves that, within 
the range of his observations, these sculptures show a 
change of style from generation to generation, and 
that, throughout the first three centuries of our era, 
these changes follow tendencies characteristic of the 
general development of Roman imperial art. In this 
respect, his analysis 1s absolutely convincing: in its 
varving tendencies towards plasticity, linear abstraction, 
illusionism, etc., it shows a parallelism to the major 
phases of Roman art, in which the provincial sculptors 
of Gaul and Germany reflect the changing: stylistic 
tendencies of the capital with some delay. But this 
dependence is not strong enough to revolutionize the 
strict typological limitations of compositions and figure 
types, which remain more or less static. Hahl, himself, 
stresses this fact, in the last chapter, in his very inter- 
esting discussion of the general relationship of this 
provincial art to Roman imperial and to Celtic art 
(56-62). He rightly refuses to recognize essential in- 
fluences of Celtic style in sculpture and, rightly too, 
he stresses the connection between static and abstract 
qualities of provincial art and the art of the lower 
classes of the Roman  Sughe, even in its centers. As he 
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rovincial art and the great art of the period (his term 
“Hofkunst” is awkward and evokes entirely wrong 
associations) are very marked in the pre-Flavian age, 
and diminish afterwards. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
this thesis needs further qualification. 

The author displays considerable skill in the analytical 
description of formal characteristics. It is to be hoped 
that he will continue the investigations which he has 
so successfully begun. In some cases, he may change his 
present classification, which is based on visual ex- 
perience of the originals only in western Germany. The 
topographical index (69-70) is useful. But, in view 
of the enormous number of monuments discussed in 
the text and notes of section 2, it would have been 
very useful if a concordance had been added, at least 
to Espérandieu’s Recueil, Germania Romana, and CIL. 
The bibliography 1 is fairly complete. But in a list of 
books tracing the general development of Roman art 
(31, 0.128) "sachs non-German works as E. Strong’s 
Art in Ancient Rome (1929), G. Bendinelli’s Com- 
pendio di storia dell’arte etrusca e romana (1931) and 
Cambridge Ancient History, volumes of plates 4 and 
5, should not have been omitted. 

Kart LEHMANN-HaARTLEBEN 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


AGNES CARR 


Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse. By 
Green 


VAUGHAN. vill, 216 pages, ill. Longmans, 

and Co., New York 1940 $2 

In this well written children’s story the adventures 
of nine-year-old twins living in Syracuse in the third 


century B.c. make it possible for the author to describe 
incidentally some of the activities, crafts, customs and 
superstitions of the common people in an accurate and 
very readable manner. Sufficient detail is given to en- 
able children to visualize and comprehend what 1s 
being described, yet not enough to make the book seem 
pedantic. The effect of superstitions upon the actions 
of the people is indicated on almost every page. 

Doris and Dorion watched Archimedes perform some 
of his experiments, became acquainted with Akka, the 
favorite dwarf of King Hiero, attended an Adonis 
festival, and through apprenticeship learned a little 
about the manufacture of rope. Their visit to a glass 
factory is described in accurate detail sufficient for the 
purposes of the book. There they saw a multicolored 
vessel made by winding rods of softened glass about a 
clay core. The twins frequently visited the harbor 
while a large boat designed by Archimedes was being 
built by Hiero, and were stowaways on it when it was 
sailed to Alexandria as a gift to Ptolemy II. They had 
been persuaded to make the voyage by Akka who 
believed that through them he could gain the full 
stature of a man. Miss Vaughan presents a simple and 
clear description of the ship and its manner of opera- 
tion, limiting herself to the facts reported by Athenaeus. 
The contrast between life in Alexandria and that in 
Syracuse is implicit in the descriptions of the two cities 
and harbors seen through the eyes of the twins. 

The book, obviously based upon a great deal of 
study, should be useful for instructional entertainment. 

FreDERICK R. Matson 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
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ANCIENT AUTHORS 


THELMA B. De Grarer. Plato in Cicero. 
Cicero’s presentation of Platonic passages and con- 
cepts is shown to be fairly accurate; it is therefore con- 
cluded that it is possible to accept as evidence his de- 
scriptions and interpretations of other philosophers. 

CPh 35 (1940) 143-53 (W. Wallace) 


Mary Jounston. S.V.B.E. Against Laid- 
law’s statement (CPh 34 [1939] 251-2) that “Even 
Cicero did not write often to a governor in his prov- 
ince,” much evidence is produced that he frequently did. 
CPh 35 (1940) 304 (W. Wallace) 


Herodotus. Ivan MM. Linrortn. Greek and Egyptian 
Gods (Herodotus 11.50 and 52). It is argued that Lat- 
timore’s over-literal interpretation of these passages 
(CPh 34 [1939] 357-65) is impossible. 
CPh 35 (1940) 300-1 


Cicero. 


(W. Wallace) 


Ioannes Secundus. Harry FE. Wepeck. A Mediaeval 
Catullus: Toannes Secundus. Toannes Secundus, Dutch 
neo-Latin poet of the sixteenth century, was a gifted 
imitator of Catullus. His mastery of the Catullan theme 
and mood, vocabulary and style, is shown clearly in the 
Basia, the Amores, and the Epithalamium. 

PhQ 19 (1940) 400-4 (P. F. Jones) 

Juvenal. Berti, AxELSON. A Problem of Genuine- 
ness in Juvenal. Thirty-four lines, inserted after Juv- 
enal 6.365 in one Ms and accepted as genuine by modern 
editors, are discussed on grounds of metrics, style, con- 
text, and external considerations. They are concluded 
to be an interpolation, the work of an ancient poetaster, 
who expanded 6.346-8 to piece out twenty-nine lines of 
his own composition. 

APATMA! 41-55 (Salyer) 

Livy. Moses Hapas. Livy as Scripture. Livy's 
conception of the Romans as a chosen race under divine 
protection is comparable to the portrayal of Israel in the 
Old Testament, and is quite foreign to the Greek his- 


torians. 
AJPh 61 (1940) 445-56 (De Lacy) 
Nilsson A.D. IV Id. Tul. 


1APATMA Martino P. 
MCMXXXIX Dedicatum (Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska Insti- 


tutet i Rom, Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae Series Altera 
I, edendum curaverunt Krister Hanell, Erik J. Knudtzon, 
Natan Valmin). Gleerup, Lund 1939 
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Lucretius. Cykit, BaitEy. The Mind of Lucretius. 
Lucretius thought by visual images rather than by ab- 
stract argument. “The wider structure of the poem is 
thus philosophic, but the inner development is pictorial.” 
Many difficult passages in the poem may be understood 
in terms of this visual method of thought. 
AJPh 61 (1940) 278-91 


Ovid. JosErpH E. FonTENROsE. Apollo and the Sun- 
God in Ovid. In Ovid’s poems Apollo and the Sun-God 
are distinct, for the most part, in regard to myths, attri- 
butes, and epithets. 


AJPh 61 (1940) 429-44 


Vitruvius. Axe Boerrnius. Vitruvius and the 
Roman Architecture of his Age. Vitruvius based his 
De Architectura on the precepts of his teachers, the 
writings of Hellenistic architects, and his own experi- 
ence. “A study of the development of Roman technique 
and of what Vitruvius says about it, corroborates the 
dating 25-23 B.c. His contribution is mostly 
that of a conservative critic of the new generation with 
its rush, its reckless competition, its unsafe and treach- 
erous estimates, its convenient and swift but in his 
opinion often unreliable technique of building.” IIL. 


APAIMA 114-43 (Salyer) 


(De Lacy) 


(De Lacy) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


ARBMAN, Ernst. Mythic and Religious Thought. In 
the myth anthropomorphic gods act partly through nat- 
ural means; in religion divine power is purely super- 
natural. Examples are drawn from Hebrew, Nordic, 
and Greek literature. 

APAIMA 20-40 ( Salyer) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PALAEOGRAPHY 


BLATT, FRANz. Un nouveau texte d’une apologie 
anonyme chrétienne. A Vatican Ms furnishes a better 
text than the one presented in Migne, Patrologie latine 
10.733-50, of a work wrongly attributed to Hilary of 
Poitiers and to Tiberianus Baeticus. The new text is 
here given, collated with the former edition and with a 
Florentine fragment. 

APAIMA 67-95 (Salyer) 

BLINKENBERG, Cur. Reéglements de sacrifices rhodiens. 
Texts of eleven stele inscriptions from Rhodes, thre 
hitherto unpublished, are given with commentary. Dat- 
ing from 400 p.c. to the beginning of the first century 
B.c., they commemorate sacrifices of small animals to 
various divinities. III. 

APAIMA 96-113 (Salyer) 

RAUBITSCHEK, ANTON FE. A New Fragment of A.T.W,., 
D 8. Notes on reconstruction and date of two docu 
ments of the Athenian tribute lists. 
\JPh 61 (1940) 475-9 

Scuttz, Oscar. /iin neuer orphischer Papyrustect. 
\ ritual oath in a fragmentary papyrus text of the first 
century A.p., published by Bartoletti in Annali della R. 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa (Lettere, Storia e 
Filosofia) 6 (1937) 143-52, is identified as Orphic. A 
similar oath is found in PSI 10.1162, a papyrus of th 
third century, also published by Bartoletti. The texts, 
which supplement each other, are republished here with 
suggested emendations. 
APF 13 (1939) 210-2 

ScHWEIGERT, EUGENE. The Athenian Secretary Phai 
dros of Cholleidai. Connection between inscription pub 


(De Lacy) 


(Husselman) 


lished by Kirchner in Ath. Mitt. 51 (1926) 157 and one 


published by S. in Hesperia 7 (1938) 291. 


AJPh 61 (1940) 358 (De Lacy) 


WEsTON, ELEANOR. New Datings for Some Attic Hon- 
orary Decres. Three inscriptions (IG 22, 71+38, 174 
73) are assigned to the fifth century instead of the 
fourth. New restorations are made of IG 22, 71+3g 
and 73. 

AJPh 61 (1940) 345-57 (De Lacy) 

Youtigz, H. C. P. Aberdeen 18. Papyrus recording 
measurements of rise of Nile. 


AJPh 61 (1940) 480-2 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTINE. A Mosaic from Antioch. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1938 from the 
Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and Its Vicin- 
ity a mosaic pavement (ill.) from a villa at Daphne; A 
square central panel containing a_ personification of 
Spring, garlanded with flowers around the head and 
over the shoulder, within a wide geometric border of 
squares and lozenges. 

BMM 35 (1940) 244-7 (J. tp 

AMANDRY, Pierre. Rapport préliminaire sur les 
statues chryséléphantines de Delphes. The recent exca- 
vation of two ditches in the vicinity of the Portico of 
the Athenians at Delphi has brought to light a con- 
glomeration of consecrated objects, including chrys- 
elephantine statues. The latter are the work of Ionian 
artists who received their inspiration from the Oriental 
sources and reintroduced into Greece proper the tech- 
nique that had been forgotten after the Mycenaean 
epoch. The nude parts of the statues were in ivory, the 
ornaments in gold, and the clothing in gilded metal. 
Illustrated. 


(De Lacy) 


BCH 63 (1939) 86-119 (Krauss) 
ANDREN, Arvip. Una testa fittile etrusca del V secolo 
a. C. A hand-modeled terracotta head of a young wo- 


man from Vetii, dated 430-420 B.c., presents archaic 
characteristics in coiffure, while the features belong to a 
pre-classic severe style. Taken with a series of Etruscan 
pieces inspired by fifth century Greek sculpture, it dis- 
credits the theory that Etruscan art passed, without 
gradual development, from the archaic period to the 
fourth century. II]. 
APATMA 1-19 (Salyer) 
DowNEY, GLANVILLE. Representations of Abstract 
Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics. Calls attention to the im- 
portance of these mosaics in the history of ideas and 
provides bibliography. 
JHI! 1 (1940) 112-3 (Pratt) 
Ricuter, GisELA M. A. A Set of Etruscan Jewelry. 
Twelve pieces of Etruscan gold jewelry, necklace, two 
disk(-carring?)s, five rings, three fibulas and a pin 
(all ill.), were discovered in a large tomb at Vulci 
about 1832. The Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired 
the sect in 1940, 
BMM 35 (1940) 223-6 (J. #2 
Rocer, Jacoves. Le Monument au lion d’Amphipolis. 
\ detailed descriptive account of the fragments of a 
somewhat elaborate sepulchral monument that was 
located near the ancient site of the Macedonian town 
Amphipolis. The evidence of reconstruction suggests 
that this memorial was the private tomb of some notable 
individual rather than a public monument commemorat- 
ing those who died in a great battle. The architectural 
outlines show the influence of Asia Minor and, in par- 
ticular, of the Mausoleum. The statue of the lion which 
surmounted this structure was restored in 1937 and 
placed on a simple modern pedestal. Illustrated. 
BCH 63 (1939) 4-42 (Krauss) 


1ournal of the History of Ideas. 
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